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deterministic interpretation of natural law ; to resist sensationalism, 
associationalism, and whatever else analyzes away the real unity of 
the mind ; to show that the higher categories are the fundamentally 
real ones, and that the world can be articulately thought only in 
terms of personality — these were his central aims from first to last. 
He was purposely and frankly an advocate, not a dispassionate on- 
looker. He conceived philosophy, in the ancient and accredited way, 
as existing for the purpose of furthering the interests of life. This 
dominance of the practical explains in part his method, which was, 
as he himself said, the reworking of categories somewhat after the 
manner of Herbart. The result was not a system of speculative 
idealism but rather an idealistic interpretation of life like that of 
his revered teacher Lotze. 

The same spirit and method went into his theological activities, 
which were by no means unimportant. His effort was always to 
think theological problems in terms of life, and as a consequence, 
though he was by no means a radical, he was commonly regarded as 
one. An unflinching defender of learning and liberty in the affair 
of his colleague, Professor Mitchell, a wit who could discomfit a 
theological adversary with a bon mot, a nature as religious as it was 
courageous, he has left his mark upon the ecclesiastical life of his 
time. 

A list of his major philosophical publications is here appended. 
"The Philosophy of Herbert Spencer," 1874; "Studies in Theism," 
1879; "Metaphysics," 1882, revised 1898; "Introduction to Psycho- 
logical Theory," 1887; "Philosophy of Theism," 1888, revised under 
the title of "Theism," 1902; "The Principles of Ethics," 1892; 
"Theory of Thought and Knowledge," 1897; "The Immanence of 
God," 1905; "Personalism," 1907. 

George A. Coe. 

Union Theological Seminary. 



THE SYSTEM OF VALUES 

THE year 1909 was marked by the birth of a new philosophical 
discipline— the philosophy of values. In saying this, I do not, 
of course, mean to imply that the problem of values is in any sense a 
new one, but that during the past year for the first time the system- 
atic description, classification, and explanation of values was en- 
tered upon quite independently by several of our foremost thinkers. 
Professor Montague's brief discussion of "The True, the Good, and 
the Beautiful from a Pragmatic Standpoint" appeared in April, 1 
following presentations of diverse aspects of the general problem by 
J This Journal, Vol. VI., No. 9. 
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Professors Coe, A. W. Moore, and Tufts during the preceding year f 
in May, two books of the first importance saw the light— Professor 
Urban 's psychological analysis of Valuation, and Professor Miinster- 
berg's metaphysical system of The Eternal Values; and finally, as 
the year drew to a close, and in recognition of this new interest, we 
had the "Value Number" of The Psychological Bulletin? containing 
Professor Miinsterberg's apologia, and a further contribution and re- 
view by Professor Tawney, and introducing us to certain foreign dis- 
cussions of the same topic. Surely such a wide-spread movement is 
significant, and the subject worthy of continued attention. In offer- 
ing a further contribution to the discussion, it will be unnecessary, 
in view of the fact that the material recently presented is of easy 
access to all, to review it at any length in these pages, further than 
to state briefly the definitions and classifications of each for the pur- 
pose of comparison and criticism, and as a basis for further systema- 
tization. 

I. Recent Theories op Value 

Dr. Montague offers no definition of value as such, but describes 
his three types in terms of the adjustment of the organism to its 
environment. These three types are: (1) "the cognitive value of 
truth," yielded by the adjustment of "individual perceptions and 
judgments to the facts of the environment"; (2) "the conative value 
of good," yielded by the adjustment of "the facts of the environment 
to the desires of the individual"; and (3) "the affective value of 
beauty," yielded by "the spontaneous and unenforced adaptation of 
individual needs and environing facts to one another." 

Dr. Miinsterberg's treatment is epistemological. lie defines value 
in terms of identity of content between two moments of experience, 
the second of which fulfills an overpersonal demand called for by the 
"pure will" in the first. His classification is the most thorough and 
systematic of all those which we have to consider. The four types of 
identity, and the corresponding types of value are: (1) the identity 
of every part with itself, yielding the logical values of conservation ; 
(2) the identity in some sense of all the parts with one another, yield- 
ing the esthetic values of agreement; (3) the identity of that which 
changes throughout the process of change, yielding the ethical values 
of realization; and (4) the ultimate identity of all these values with 
one another, yielding the metaphysical values of completion. The 
further details of the classification will appear in the appended table. 
(Table I.) 

Dr. Urban approaches his subject from the view-point of scientific 
psychology. He defines value in terms of a felt harmony between 

2 This .Toubnal. Vol. V., pp. 253, 429, and 517. 

3 Vol. VI., No. 10. 
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the object and my subjective dispositions, which is relatively inde- 
pendent of my perceptions of existence and my judgments of truth. 
His classification is genetic rather than logical: economic, esthetic, 
and ethical values all make their first and embryonic appearance on 
the lowest level of "simple appreciation," but each develops and ac- 
quires new meaning during the progress of the "value movement." 
The following scheme sums up his treatment : 

I. Primary values: values that appertain to objects which serve 
immediately to satisfy certain fundamental instinctive 
tendencies. 

1. Values of simple appreciation, or sub-personal condition 

worths. 
II. Secondary or derived values: values which develop from the 
"pursuit, acquisition, and consumption of the primary 
objects, ' ' which are first ' ' imputed, as additional values, 
to the primary objects," but later are abstracted from 
them, and so become objects of higher value. 

2. Values of characterization, or personal worths: those 

which "presuppose explicit reference to the ideal or con- 
cept of the person." 

3. Values of participation, or impersonal (rather, overper- 

sonal) worths: those that are imputed to an act "be- 
cause it is instrumental to certain social, over-individual 
ends, and satisfies certain impersonal demands." 

Dr. Tawney defines value in terms of consistency, or the tendency 
of reflective experience to maintain itself throughout all its phases. 
Values are classified into three groups— (1) constitutive or presenta- 
tive, including logical values; (2) imperative or motor, including 
ethical values; and (3) purposive, including esthetic and economic 
values— each of which may be viewed either as determined by habit 
or as reconstructed in experience. This classification, like Urban 's, 
is genetic, though reminding us also of Miinsterberg's distinction 
between naive life values and developed culture values. 

Finally, Dr. Orestano— whose book, "I Valori Umani," is re- 
viewed in the Psychological Bulletin ("Value Number," p. 360) — 
defines value in terms of interest regarded as belonging to the object 
which produces it; and distinguishes five types— economic, intellec- 
tual, esthetic, religious, and moral. 

II. Criticisms and Comparisons 

The fatal defect of all these classifications consists in a confusion 
between factual, ideal, and transcendental values— a confusion so 
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great as to involve in most cases the entire neglect of the last two 
groups. Only these last two may be called eternal or absolute values ; 
and relativists, like Urban, Tawney, and Orestano, have consequently 
no room in their systems for them at all ; but in the case of such an 
absolutist as Miinsterberg, the charge must be one of confusion rather 
than of neglect. Thus, such values as those he calls "logical," and 
all the "ethical" values except those of "morality" and perhaps of 
"self-development," are phenomenal, and have to do with facts or 
events in time, whereas only the others' are pure and timeless ; on the 
other hand pleasantness, to which he denies the name of value alto- 
gether, has as much or as little right to that name as has the utility 
("industry" value) or existence of any phenomenon in time. 

The distinction between the actual and the ideal I have stated 
elsewhere 4 in terms of attitude. Our attitude in the presence of facts 
I there described as dualistic— the "brute" facts of the actual world 
stand over against me to be taken as they are, apart from the ques- 
tion of their value for me at all ; our attitude in the presence of ideals, 
on the other hand, is a monistic attitude— an ideal is an object which 
I regard as in harmony with my own nature, which manifests an 
underlying unity with myself. So, whatever "value" may mean, 
factual values— values asserted of facts in time— become ideal (and 
so timeless) so soon as, and so far as, our attitude changes from a 
dualistic to a monistic one— so soon as, and so far as, the object of my 
contemplation loses its aloofness and self-sufficiency, and becomes a 
part of myself, and I "absorbed" in my object. 

Perhaps the source of the confusion can be got at best by a con- 
sideration of two quite distinct but often confused kinds of "truth" 
value. I have pointed out (in the article referred to) the sharp dis- 
tinction between logical (scientific and philosophical) truth, which 
is derived mediately, through inference, and toward which our atti- 
tude is dualistic; and spiritual or religious truth, which is attained 
immediately, by imagination, and toward which our attitude is mon- 
istic. Each may be defined pragmatically, though in so far forth 
vaguely, the former as that which is fulfilled in our ordinary ex- 
perience, and the latter as that which harmonizes with the demands 
of our spiritual nature. So far as we argue about truth, we are con- 
cerned with the facts of science or the realities of metaphysics ; so far 
as we claim (note the verb : time does not permit of its defense here) 
immediate insight into truth we are concerned rather with the ideals 
of the religious imagination. Miinsterberg 's "logical values" have 
to do with truth in the lower sense of the term, and are factual 
values— the life-values are the truths of every-day experience, the 

* " Western Reserve University Bulletin," Vol. XII., No. 3. 
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culture-values are the truths of science. Truth in the higher 
sense includes what he calls the metaphysical values of ' ' holiness ' ' ; 
and in the metaphysical values of "absoluteness" we have a return 
to logical truth, but on a higher plane— that of philosophy. 

Urban 's and Tawney's theories, excellent as they may be for the 
psychologist, yield confusion worse confounded to the metaphysician. 
This confusion, however, is due to the point of view, and that not 
being our own present point of view, we may pass on at once. Ore- 
stano's classification, finally, again, brings out clearly the distinc- 
tions between economic, logical, esthetic, ethical, and religious values, 
and binds them together by his theory of interest ; but his list is an 
enumeration rather than a classification, as the distinction between 
the group of economic and logical values and that of esthetic, ethical, 
and religious values is lost; and is furthermore defective in its 
omission of what we shall refer to later as affective and transcen- 
dental values. 

An arrangement of the most pregnant terms in each of the defi- 
nitions above quoted or paraphrased, in the order of increasing in- 
tension, would give us— interest, adjustment, consistency, harmony, 
identity: the difference is one rather of terminology and degree of 
force than of essential meaning. Of the terms used, interest is the 
broadest and most colorless, but it is also vague, and weakens rather 
than strengthens the intension of the word "value." "Adjust- 
ment," the next in line of intension, however, is free from this ob- 
jection, and may well serve as a nucleus of our definition and 
analysis. In any case, value is some kind of a relation between the 
object and a contemplating subject (Montague, Urban, Orestano), 
or between different moments of the experience of such a subject 
(Miinsterberg, Tawney). 

III. A Constructive System op Values 

Let us make our approach to a definition of value by way of the 
definition of life. Life is commonly defined as the mutual adjust- 
ment of internal relations and external relations, or of the organism 
as a whole to its environment as a whole ; and whatever advances any 
of these adjustments, and so furthers the life-purposes of the organ- 
ism, possesses value. Values in the broadest sense are of three general 
types— (I.) factual values, or values of adaptation, merely, which 
advance the adjustment of the organism to its environment, with- 
out producing an actual felt unity between them; (II.) ideal values, 
or values of harmony, which do produce such a felt unity between 
the organism and some part of its environment; and (III.) tran- 
scendental values, or values of perfection, which arise from a com- 
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plete harmonization between the organism and its entire environ- 
ment. The facts of the phenomenal world yield values of adaptation, 
which become values of harmony as soon as these facts become 
transformed into ideals, and the attitude of the self to its object 
becomes monistic. 

The values of adaptation are threefold (cf. Montague) : (a) 
whenever and so far as in the adjustment of our organism to its 
environment our individual judgments are completely adapted to 
the facts of our environment, we have the logical value of truth; 
(b) whenever and so far as in this adjustment the facts of our 
environment are adapted completely to the desires of the individual, 
we have the economic value of utility; (c) whenever and so far as 
there is such a spontaneous and unenforced adaptation of individ- 
ual needs and environing facts to each other as to produce an inner 
harmony in the mind, we have the affective value of agreeableness. 
Judgments, desires, and feelings may be particular and transitory, 
or universal and necessary— hence the distinction between the log- 
ically true, the useful, and the agreeable on the one hand, and the 
ideally true, the good, and the beautiful on the other: in the first 
case there is adjustment and adaptation merely, in the second ease 
there is complete harmony, unity, and absorption. 

The values of adaptation were classified according to the kind 
of adaptation which they arouse between the organism and the en- 
vironment; the values of harmony are classified according to the 
nature of the harmonious environment or object, (a) Harmony in 
the physical environment— the world of the senses— favoring har- 
mony within the organism, yields the esthetic value of beauty, which 
corresponds to agreeableness among the factual values; (&) harmony 
in the social realm, which is sensuous in its manifestations but 
transcends the senses in its inner reality, yields the ethical value of 
goodness, corresponding to utility among the factual values; (c) 
harmony in the spiritual or entirely supersensuous realm yields the 
religious value of truth, corresponding to logical truth among the 
factual values. To quote from the article above referred to, the 
beautiful "is a revelation in the sensuous world of that common 
nature which we find also in ourselves, and the same may be said 
with regard to the good in the social and the true in the spiritual 
environments. Whatever our senses acknowledge as in harmony 
with itself and with our own inner nature, our esthetic conscious- 
ness regards as beautiful; whatever deed of ourselves or of our 
fellow men tends toward a closer binding together of man to man, 
that our moral consciousness calls good; whatever in the supersen- 
suous realm touches most deeply the essential needs of our spirits, 
that our religious consciousness acknowledges as true." 
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Finally, the complete harmonization of all the ideals to one 
another produces the transcendental value of perfection. By the 
transcendental as distinguished from the actual and the ideal is 
meant the ultimate and complete as contrasted with the instrumental 
and fragmentary. No facts are absolutely unideal, no ideals are 
absolutely unreal : either the merely dualistic or the merely monistic 
attitude by itself is partial, and a completely rational and compre- 
hensive attitude toward the world is won only by a thorough recog- 
nition and realization of the harmony of all reality, and of the 
duality-in-unity of our relations with it. But for man as he is at 
present constituted this attitude is not yet, and his nearest approach 
to it he finds in the life of the ideal, which is not by any means the 
completely rational life, but is a striving toward it in which is won 
an occasional fragmentary glimpse of the ultimate harmony— the 
only complete and final "vital equilibrium" between self and en- 
vironment toward the attainment of which all else is merely instru- 
mental. Further description, classification, and analysis of the 
values of perfection is a metaphysical task into which we can not at 
present enter. 

Any discussion of values must include not only a description 
and classification of the object-values themselves— a task which is 
now completed so far as our present needs are concerned— but also 
an account of the relations between those values and the self — (1) 
of the process of determining those values (the process of evalua- 
tion), and (2) of the conscious purposive reaction of the personality 
to the values (the reaction-values) ; for each of these possesses the 
characteristic of being valuable. 

Furthermore, the process of evaluation must always be consid- 
ered in connection with its conditions and its results. The psycho- 
logical condition, stimulus, or incentive of the evaluation process 
is in any case a feeling of adaptation, at least, between the individ- 
ual and his environment; our attitude toward the evaluated object 
is twofold— (1) an intellectual attitude of recognition or acknowl- 
edgment, and (2) an immediate emotional attitude of appreciation; 
finally, the ultimate psychological result of the process is a general 
feeling of satisfaction— a sense of inner harmony produced by 
the evaluation process. We shall consider these various factors 
under each head in the following order : ( 1 ) the subjective psycho- 
logical condition of the evaluation process, and the kind of satis- 
faction produced thereby; (2) the process itself, in connection with 
our attitude the evaluated object. 

Evaluation of facts involves interest as its general psychological 
condition, interest being definable as a feeling of the importance of 
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the object for the individual; and the satisfaction of this interest 
yields pleasure as its psychological result. Pleasure is itself an 
inner harmony, but it is a harmony produced by some adaptation 
between the individual and his environment; as soon as the inner 
harmony comes to correspond to an outer one, pleasure becomes 
transformed into happiness, which is also an inner harmony, but 
produced by an outer one — by some harmony in the environment, 
and between the environment and the individual. Happiness, then, 
is the general psychological result of the contemplation of the ideal, 
whereas the general psychological condition of such contemplation 
is love, which is definable as a feeling of harmony between the con- 
templating subject and any ideal object. 

The evaluation of logical truth is a testing of our judgments, 
and is attained through a process of ratiocination ; the evaluation of 
utilities we call utilization, which is a process concerned in the satis- 
faction of desire; the evaluation of agreeableness consists in an 
exercise of the feelings, resulting in the enjoyment of the agreeable 
object. The evaluation of ideals always consists in an extended 
"enjoyment" process called contemplation; and the organ of 
esthetic evaluation we call taste, the organ of ethical evaluation 
conscience, and the organ of religious evaluation faith. The ac- 
knowledgment of factual volumes consists in a recognition of the 
adaptability of the organism to its environment, or of the en- 
vironment to the organism, or of their mutual adaptability — 
appreciation is the immediate emotional response of the individual 
to the actual process of adaptation; the acknowledgment of ideal 
values consists in the recognition of an objective harmony among 
the various parts of the object — appreciation is the immediate 
emotional response of the individual to the actual process of har- 
monization. 

Finally, reaction to these various object-values and evaluations 
yields a third set of values— values of organization. There are six 
varieties of these reaction-values in the factual realm— three forms 
of conscious reaction to the values in nature or the physical environ- 
ment, and three forms of conscious reaction to the values in per- 
sonality or the social environment. Conscious reaction to the 
physical environment yields the logical reaction-value of science 
(the organization of natural truths), the economic reaction-value of 
industry (the organization of natural utilities), and the affective 
reaction- value of play (in the sense, not merely of the spontaneous 
overflow of surplus energy, but of organized sport) ; conscious re- 
action to the social environment yields the logical reaction-value of 
history (the organization of truths about personalities), the eco- 
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nomie reaction-value of law (the organization of active social rela- 
tions), and the affective reaction- value of friendship (pleasurable 
social intercourse). In the ideal realm, reaction takes the form 
not only of organization, but of realization or creation: realization 
in the esthetic field yields the reaction or organization value of art, 
in the ethical sphere of morality, and in the spiritual realm of 
religion. 

Having constructed a skeleton system of values, we are now in a 
better position to clear whatever confusion may subsist in Professor 
Miinsterberg's system, and to orientate his various values in rela- 
tion to our revised scheme. His "logical values" we saw have to do 
with logical truth, and so are factual. His "values of unity" are 
not so much esthetic as hedonic, or rather a mixture of hedonic 
and ethical; except "harmony," which is purely esthetic, and be- 
longs with the next group. "Love" is harmony in the social sphere, 
"happiness" is harmony among the inner volitions; love is in itself 
ethical, but in its broadest sense it is the psychological condition, and 
happiness the psychological result of every contemplative experi- 
ence. Miinsterberg's "value of harmony" and "values of beauty" 
are esthetic in the true sense. His "ethical values" are partly 
ethical, but chiefly economic merely — "growth," "progress," "in- 
dustry," and "law" are purely economic, and so merely phenom- 
enal and temporal; "self-development" as he restricts it is also 
purely economic, and only "morality" is strictly ethical. His 
"values of holiness" refer to the spiritual world, and so are re- 
ligious; and, finally, his "values of absoluteness" are transcendental. 

I append the second table for the purpose of placing before 
us in orderly form the classification and correlation of the values. 



Table I. Professor Munsterberg's Scheme of the Eternal Values 





Conservation. 
Logical Values. 


Agreement. 
Esthetic Values. 


Realization. 
Ethical Values. 


Completion, 
Metaphysical Values. 




Life. 


Culture. 


Life. 


Culture. 


Life. 


Culture. 


Life. 


Culture. 




Exist- 
ence. 


Connec- 
tion. 


Unity. 


Beauty. 


Develop- 
ment. 


Achieve- 
ment 


Holiness. 


Absolute- 
ness. 


Outer physical 
world. Na- 
ture. 


Things 


Nature 


Har- 
mony 


Fine 
arts 


Growth 


Indus- 
try 


Creation 


World 


Social world. 
Society. 


Per- 
sons 


His- 
tory 


Love 


Litera- 
ture 


Prog- 
ress 


Law 

Moral- 
ity 


Revela- 
tion 


Man- 
kind 


Inner spiritual 
world. Self- 
hood. 


Valu- 
ations 


Reason 


Hap- 
piness 


Music 


Self- 
devel- 
opment 


Salva- 
tion 


Over- 
self 
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Evaluation. 


Keaction-Values 


Object-Values. 


Condi- 
tion. 


Function. 


Process. L Sa " s - 
faction. 


or 
Values of Organization. 


Factual values — 
Values of adaptation. 


to 

u 


Judgment 

Desire 

Feeling 


Ratiocination 

Utilization 

Enjoyment 


a 
<» 

CD 


Natural 
values 
of orga 

Science 

Industry 

Play 


Personal 
values 
nization 


Logical values — 

Truth. 
Economic values — 

Utility. 
Affective values — 
Agreeableness. 


History 

Law 

Friendship 


Ideal values- 
Values of harmony. 


> 
o 


Taste 

Conscience 

Faith 


c 
o 

"E. 

a 
s 

a 
o 


CO 

<D 

a 

'2. 
o. 

c« 

w 


Values of realization 


Esthetic values — 

Beauty. 
Ethical values — 

Goodness. 
Religious values — 

Truth. 


Art 

Morality 

Religion 


Transcendental values — 
Values of perfection. 
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THE PARADOX OF VOLUNTARY ATTENTION 

THERE are two ways in which will is commonly supposed to be 
related to attention: first, in the voluntary reproduction of 
ideas; second, in fixing attention. Upon examination, it will be 
observed that this division is exhaustive of the ways in which will 
may be concerned with psychical processes. In so far as there are 
voluntary processes of knowing, these owe their beginning and con- 
tinuance to attention. If it should be admitted that there is direct 
voluntary control of the feelings and emotions, such restraint would 
be primarily due to attention. Consequently in determining the 
relation of will to attention, we are really determining the relation 
of will to every psychical process. 1 

With respect to the first of the two divisions just noticed, it must 
be said that there is no direct reproduction or recall of ideas. 2 In 
order to attend to an idea, it must already be before consciousness : 

'See Stout, "Analytical Psychology," I., pp. 123, 124. 

2 V. Hartmann, " Phil. d. Unbewusst," I., p. 247. Fichte, " Werke," II., p. 
507. Lipps, " Grundtatsachen," p. 49. Hoffding, " Psych.," p. 23. Cf. Wundt, 
" Grundriss der Psych.," p. 294. " Die Associationen sind demnach Erlebnisse, 
die ihrerseits Willensvorgiinge erwecken k'onnen, selbst jedoch nicht unmittelbar 
durch Willensvorgange beeinflusst werden." 



